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Henry E. Horn, author of “My Musical Instrument—A Congregation,” is 
Lutheran Student Pastor in the Boston area. He has been active on many 
music committees and in music workshops and summer schools. He is the 
author of O Sing Unto the Lord which was reviewed in the September 
Journat or Cuurcu Music. 


Vivian Sharp Morsch, author of “Learning to Listen to the Music of the 
Church,” is director of Christian education of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Piqua, Ohio. She received her master’s degree in sacred music 
from Union Theological Seminary. She has taught and written music and 
is the author of the book, The Use of Music in Christian Education, which 
will soon be reviewed in the JouRNAL. 


Esther Goetz Gilliland is a member of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Therapy and has served as president and editor. 
She is lecturer in music therapy at Chicago Musical College of Roosevelt 
University, and music therapy counselor of Sigma Alpha Iota, national pro- 
fessional music fraternity. 
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The music appearing in this issue of the JOURNAL OF CHURCH 


MUSIC may be ordered as follows: 


WRF3107 More Songs and Carols for Children, William Grime $1.00 


WRA1268 Rejoice in the Lord. Anthems for Soprano, Alto and Baritone, Arr. by Ulrich S. Leupold 
NRC16 Shepherds Him Their Praises Bringing, Arr. by Michael Praetorius. Edited by 

Walter E. Buszin 
NRG2598 The Road to Bethlehem, William B. Giles 


Music reviewed 


WRG2591 Jesus, Thou Wast Born to Us, George Fox 

NRF84580 A Babe Lies in the Cradle, Paul C. Van Dyke 

WRO22 ~—A Sound of Angels, Christopher Tyre, Edited by W. M. Atkins 
WRG1006 The Christ Child, Peter Cornelius 

WRL8O7 — Star in the East, Arr. by Royal Stanton 

WRG2587 We Three Kings, John H. Hopkins, Arr. by Charles Black 

WRA1186 Guest from Heaven, Arr. by Oscar R. Overby 

WRA1121 The Sleep of the Child Jesus, F. A. Gevaert, Arr. by Paul Christiansen 
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“That’s fine, but my congregation would never 
stand for that!” “It seems simple, but you 
don’t know my congregation!” 

Any teacher at a church music summer 
course or a music festival gets his share of 
such comments. Back of the lively good hu- 
mor, and wonderful accomplishments of this 
gifted group of musicians looms the shadow 
of a horrible tyrant, shapeless and foreboding 
—“my congregation.” 

It all causes one to wonder just what “my 
congregation” is really like. Is “my congrega- 
tion” composed of stubborn pedants who in- 
sist on droning along a half-beat behind? Is 
the beauty of a musical note lost in this “rab- 
ble”? Are they against every innovation, espe- 
cially when it sneaks out of a book with red 
covers? 

Neither pastor nor choir member is a safe 
informant on the character of the congregation 
at worship. Separation for the duties of lead- 
ing in worship is just enough isolation from 
the “congregation” to provide a totally warped 
viewpoint. Only from a position in the middle 





The eight churches affiliated with the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council have recently 
joined together to issue a new Service Book 
and Hymnal. 

Here a Lutheran pastor discusses the ef- 
fect of the changes in the liturgical service 
upon the people in the congregation. He 
suggests some unusual ways in which the 
“man in the middle pew” can be led into 
fuller participation in the church’s music. 
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pew on a normal Sunday can a person be a 
judge. 

Sit there and you find yourself in the midst 
of a friendly, confused number of individuals 
—labeled “my congregation.” The altar is way 
up front . . . and the choir, whether in chancel 
or balcony, is something foreign. One doesn’t 
have to wait long before he recognizes the 
faithful around him. Among the host of con- 
fused worshipers who are leafing vainly 
through their hymnals for the proper place, 
those who seem to have no trouble at all stand 
out like a shack in a cotton field. They stand, 
sit and kneel as though they were army ser- 
geants and often one can detect a slight scuff- 
ing of their feet to announce a change of pos- 
ture like the warning thumping of a rabbit’s 
signal. If responsive reading is required, their 
voices sound forth at the split second that the 
pastor finishes his part. Indeed, as The Service 
progresses, one begins to see that much of the 
burden of congregational singing and response 
is dependent upon them; by the end, one can 
detect it in their voices and actions—they are 
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the “dray horses” of the congregation, pulling 
along a “stiff-necked people” in the perform- 
ance of the Liturgy. 

Everything plays into their hands. The pas- 
tor and the choir seem to think that no an- 
nouncements are ever necessary; that every- 
thing is “in the bulletin,” and therefore things 
go merrily along up front. They ought to sit 
in the middle pew just once. They should see 
the whispering of numbers, sotto voce direc- 
tions, and the gradual withdrawal of one after 
another from participation. The hymn, which 
from “the front” has been led by organist and 
choir with such dispatch and “success,” has not 
allowed opportunity for members of the con- 
gregation to control their saliva in their gasp 
for breath; everything seems to depend upon 
trained lungs and metronomic minds. So it’s 
much easier for the newcomer to lean heavily 
upon the “regulars” who have been exposed 
long enough to know just what is coming. 

If we should sneak a tape recorder next to 
one of these “regulars,” the results might give 
us a good laugh. Every attack would be con- 
fused—at the middle of the phrase mounting 
confidence would appear with the glimmer 
of a hope to really sound out on the last chord, 
a hope always disappointed by the folks up 
front. 

Yet we must be fair. The task of these 
“regulars” in the congregation is frightening. 
They pick up a far-away tune and tempo, and 
give voice to it in the midst of a deep loneli- 
ness. It’s hard enough to do this. No choir 
would dare—they sit next to the organ with 
its pipes hugging them to comfort them. To 
these “regulars” the task of the choir is easy. 
Supported by a host of voices and a substan- 
tial noise, it’s easy to be daring—just as a little 
seven-year-old can insult the whole neighbor- 
hood when his hands are held by his six-foot 
brother. Just after these music “conferences” 
someone starts monkeying around with both 
tune and tempo and then “the regulars” are 
left in a compromising position. I’d yell long 
and loud if that happened to me; or else just 
shut up and let the org»: and choir have the 
whole thing. The introduction of the “new 
service” has done this in many a congregation. 
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It brings a crisis to the middleman in the con- 
gregation. That he is disturbed is no great 
wonder. 

The burden of guilt lies right with us who 
direct the music of the congregation. To even 
speak regretfully of “my congregation” speaks 
volumes of our neglect of our primary duty. 
For years we have worshiped by means of a 
liturgical service, which uses a form precisely 
because such usage involves the congregation. 
As Lutherans we have always placed primary 
emphasis on the congregation’s participation. 
Yet the average congregation rarely has a 
training session for the parish in the music of 
worship, nor is there evidence of any aware- 
ness of the difficulties in the conduct of 
worship. 

A congregation which separates the choir 
from the people, and then depends upon a 
few voices in the congregation, is visibly and 
aurally demonstrating its neglect. Obstinacy 
to anything new is in direct proportion to the 
paucity of training of the congregation. When 
you consider the number of conferences for 
the organizations of the congregation; the em- 
phases on parish education, evangelism and 
stewardship; the omission of any regular plan 
of musical training in worship over the years 
is appalling, for the weekly worship is the 
primary activity of the parish, and that which 
confronts everyone. Pile on the difficulties 
of the use of the Service Book and Hymnal— 
postures, page turning, unfamiliar tunes here 
and there, “booby-traps” in the middle of 
familiar tunes—and you have a considerable 
mound of material to impart. 

Our first effort should be to increase the 
number of the “middlemen” in the worshiping 
congregation, and make them much less con- 
spicuous. Perhaps there are a few work-horses 
who really think that being ahead of every- 
one else in a responsive reading is proper and 
exhibits traits of leadership; actually, they must 
learn that the primary skill in responsive read- 
ing is in finding the common voice of the con- 
gregation so that the words may sound forth 
as one voice to the glory of God, and this 
requires much less mouth and much more ear 
. .. and some organized training occasionally. 
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Whar an aid to their confidence it would 
be if someone would show how the interval 
of a good breath between the portion read 
by the pastor and the people is just right to 
provide a proper attack; and that the speed 
of reading cut in half in speed and volume can 
bring meaning and the attitude of prayer, be- 
sides providing some intelligent standard which 
they might have confidence in upholding for 
the good of all! What insights the musician 
would get by simply going over the principles 
of singing hymns with these people; finding 
that they are not characterized by lung bellows 
which work with the precision of a modern 
organ console, but need twice the time to get 
half the air they need, and that there is a suf- 
ficient drag in the sounding of the organ to 
them which inspires uncertainty in the con- 
gregation. He might change his tempos 
slightly, allowing ample time for breath; he 
might show them where in a hymn the char- 
acter of the tune gives the singer an emphasis 
for holding, and where it is absolutely neces- 
sary to move. He might instruct them that 
the notation in the hymnal is for the organist, 
and that it must be modified by the singer for 
proper breathing. 

Granted, not many of these people will show 
up for a “workshop” right now. They’re really 
quite suspicious about the product that anyone 
connected with worship is selling, now that 
the red book has appeared. Throughout the 
land “workshops,” after the first rush of curi- 
osity, are “poofing out.” The very persons 
whom you wish to reach never show up. 

Once you have accepted some responsibility 
for these “middlemen,” however, the oppor- 
tunity will open up, probably in connection 
with your regular work with the choir. Isn’t 
it possible to have an open choir rehearsal 
once a month, when the music of worship will 
receive intensive treatment? Certainly it 
would be helpful for the choir, for unless there 
is some scheduled practice session, choir mem- 
bers will continue to suffer from “anthemitis,” 
a virus which seems to resist every inocula- 
tion. Such a special evening could be pre- 
pared by the choir itself, each member invit- 
ing three or four such “middlemen” and 
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helping to carry off a social evening where 
choir and “congregation” would begin to un- 
derstand each other. You would find that the 
music of the service and the tunes of hymns 
are the major interests of these people and 
produce their attitudes toward choir and di- 
rector. The anthem, viewed from the con- 
gregation, is largely a sort of blanket which 
can be thrown over conversation and neces- 
sary actions during a “recess period.” Horrify- 
ing as this is to organist and choir, it might 
open their eyes to the real issues viewed from 
the middle pew, and provide some bridgehead 
between the choir and these “middlemen.” 





We generally assume that the regulars who 
serve as “middlemen” in our worship make up 
the total number of singers within the congre- 
gation on a given Sunday. Thus we have ex- 
cused our lack of further participation by 
saying, “Our congregation can’t sing!” One 
of my pleasant discoveries in conducting work- 
shops in our new liturgical music and hymns 
during the past two years has come from the 
happy participation of the ordinary man who 
formerly “didn’t sing” in church. It has been 
these people, and generally not the “regulars,” 
who have appreciated the new rhythms: speech 
rhythm chanting in slow, natural phrases; folk 
tunes with strong unison melodies; unison 
singing. They “never knew we could do this 
in church!” 

This says volumes about the ways of our 
musical habits over the past years. They have 
played into the hands of those who looked 
for what was proper, exactly right in time and 
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tempo. And suddenly we are found to have 
adopted the standards of one particular era 
of church music, that one which we would 
be horrified to see exhibited in the furnishings 
and manners of any home. No wonder so 
many are silent within the congregation, if 
this is what “church” means to them. 

To bring in the freshness of new rhythms 
and the strength of new tunes cannot be ac- 
complished from “the front” of the church. 
The musician must come among the people 
in some way, for the austere atmosphere of a 
church in mind and actuality can stiffen the 
tune as it passes through the air to the middle 
pew. Though choir and organist may have 
a good time, the “middlemen” are wrapped in 
a confused echo which imparts little of the 
spirit of naturalness that could open the mouths 
of the silent. Some choir directors have been 
training choir members to sing from scattered 
pews in direct communication with him; some 
choirs have come into the aisles for the actual 
rendition of The Service. All of these inno- 
vations, though slightly alarming to the spe- 
cialists, are signs that musicians are beginning 
to listen to the congregation and are trying to 
stimulate a natural response in worship. 

Admittedly, our Service Book and Hymnal, 
with its several settings and the omission of 
parts of the text, is difficult for a stranger to 
follow. (One pastor, with an unusually blunt 
understanding of liturgical matters, states that 
he is glad he has a big altar because he has five 
books open to the proper places as he moves 
through the liturgy.) If a direct attack were 
made upon musical help for the congregation, 
it might be possible to use the simple text in 
the front for direction of the new, as the Serv- 
ice Book and Hymnal seems to have intended. 

Even when a congregation gets to know new 
tunes for liturgical chants, one can expect 
the attacks to be pretty poor out there. If a 
threefold “Hallelujah” is used, the organist has 
the first himself, the choir gets in on the sec- 
ond, and the congregation usually manages to 
handle the third. The “Glory be to Thee . . .” 
is inevitably mangled. The Gloria Patri after 
any responsive reading is practically impos- 
sible for any except the choir to attack, with 
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the congregation coming in “As it was... .” 

The answer of many is the chord or leading 
note, which are not too good. I have pre- 
ferred the simple playing of the melodic phrase 
to be sung, the simple melody quietly without 
harmony (for the sound of any chord will 
bring in the choir and the “regulars”—the 
sound of a single note will only make them 
look up for a cipher). This brings the mem- 
ory into line with what is to happen and I 
have not only noticed a good attack, but that 
the interval is about what is needed for the 
man in the middle pew to sing with confidence 
and with feeling for the phrase. 

Perhaps this is an idle wish too, but we 
should do something with those who are proud 
to say that they don’t sing. If the principles of 
speech rhythm are followed in the First Setting 
and the general rhythm is preserved in the 
Second Setting, the non-singers should be en- 
couraged to speak their parts. Couldn’t we 
get used to this? It might help our singing a 
great deal, and provide them with a reason 
for their participation. A musician will groan 
heavily here, but imagination demands that we 
propose the idea, anyway. 

Then, there is a strange climate within a 
church which pervades all, is different every 
Sunday, and seems to depend so much on the 
weather, the news, and the exact character 
of the congregation gathered on a particular 
day. Any keen organist or choir member can 
recognize this immediately by the way in 
which the voice always seems to flat, and the 
liturgy drags interminably. Again, the sound 
from the middle pew on such low Sundays is 
depressing. When choir is fuzzy, the congre- 
gation tends to be moldy. It would be a great 
aid to the “middleman” if, just for once, the 
organist would anticipate a dull day and ad- 
just his stops, so that the leadership he gives to 
hymns does not just throw more water into 
a drowning man’s face. Clarity of tone and a 
choir singing in unison are gratefully received, 
no matter how much the bass may gripe about 
every C or D. 

“My congregation would never stand for 
that! You don’t know my congregation!” 
Well, do you? Are you sure? 




















LEARNING TO LISTEN 
TO THE MUSIC 
OF THE CHURCH 


To be able to listen to music and to discern 
its message, to feel the strong impact of its 
power on the spirit, mind and emotions, is 
one of the great blessings of mankind. Some 
of us are born with greater sensitivity than 
others and some few rare souls in history have 
appeared to hear music within themselves, 
without benefit of sensory stimulation. The 
average man, however, responds to music in 
relationship to experiences with it. Good taste 
and understanding of music are developed 
through an educative process. They do not 
emerge fully-blown, in adult life, out of a 
vacuum. This growth process in music appre- 
ciation begins in infancy and is affected either 
positively or negatively by all the contact with 
music which the person has. 

Throughout its history, the church has been 
interested in the kind and quality of music used 
in worship services. It has at times set down 
limitations and laws governing its use and its 
form of expression. Except for the indirect 
education that comes from regular exposure 
to good, meaningful church music, there has 
been little done to make the congregation 
more truly and intelligently appreciative of the 
music and to be able to respond to it better, 
spiritually. 

To become aware that music can say some- 
thing to the mind, the feelings and the spirit 
is to awaken to a whole new world of com- 
munication; one which can speak more wholly 
and effectively than verbal language. When 
music utters the message of religion, only ears 
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tuned to that language can fully receive the 
message. This is why the church must teach 
people how to listen to its music. It is true 
that some “catch on” from frequent exposure, 
but the majority of us need to be taught. 

Learning to listen to music and to respond 
to it begins in infancy. A very young child 
bangs on a radiator, or beats with a spoon on 
a pan, for his own sensory satisfaction. Given 
materials which produce beautiful tones, such 
as a bell with a musical tone, good finger cym- 
bals, or a resonant piece of wood, his satis- 
factions increase and his experiments help him 
to develop discrimination between musical 
and unmusical tones. Awareness of a melodic 
pattern such as a bird call is a step in the direc- 
tion of learning to listen. 











We must learn in childhood to listen to 
music for a purpose, to hear a message, to con- 
sciously focus the attention on the music for 
a purpose. There is another kind of listening 
experience which depends, for its quality, on 
the level of taste which the listener has de- 
veloped. This is music which creates moods 
or atmosphere. A song with words which 
suggest the mood or message of the music 
may be the first contact a child has with music 
which needs interpretation or translation. 
Songs which suggest an activity or an attitude 
are received by children with greater and more 
joyous responses than are spoken directions. 
An adult who can “sing about anything” 
teaches children that music is a happy way 
of saying things. The emotional quality of the 
music spills over into the words and the words 
help the children to understand the message of 
the music. A child who listens in order to 
learn is also learning to listen. 

Some instrumental music sets its mood or 
tells its story so simply and clearly, without 
the aid of words, that young children may 
listen and discern its meaning. Even an infant 
will respond to a lullaby or a strongly rhyth- 
mical composition. Program music, or music 
which tells a story, may be used as a step in 
the process of learning to listen. Boys and 
girls of the primary department can be very 
creative in the use of the imagination to de- 
scribe how music has made them feel, or to 
apply actions to describe it. Music does not 
necessarily make all people feel alike. Nor 
does it suggest the same movements to all. 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” can make one 
child a fairy queen, another a toe dancer, an- 
other a skater. Handel’s “Largo” may suggest 
a stately procession to some, to others a man 
walking on stilts. One child said “it makes me 
feel big inside.” 

People tend to enjoy best the music with 
which they are familiar. It is quite common 
for a concert audience to burst into spon- 
taneous applause when an artist starts to per- 
form, for an encore, a composition which is 
well known to all. Children play over and 
over again well known and beloved record- 
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ings. This is why it is of utmost importance 
that music worthy of many repetitions be 
used in Christian education. Good music con- 


tinues to excite the imagination after many 
repetitions. A good teacher helps listeners to 
discover something new in the music with 
each hearing. This teaches the pupil to listen 
imaginatively and creatively to music. 
Listening to music in company with other 
appreciative listeners heightens the experi- 
ence. This act of enjoying music together 
binds people into a spiritual fellowship. This 
does not mean, necessarily, that the music of a 
worship service always makes a fellowship of 
the congregation. Music can draw people to- 
gether in a powerful way, but only if they 
receive and truly respond to its message. 
Listening to music is a skill to be developed 
and learned. It is a skill in music which does 
not stand entirely alone without relationship 
to other musical skills. Performance of music 
greatly increases appreciation. Probably the 
most appreciative, and at the same time most 
critical listeners to the music of a church serv- 
ice are former choir members. They have 
learned through participation, to some degree, 
how the music is intended to communicate to 
the listener. Children should be taught in the 
church school and at home how to listen to 
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the music of the church, how to let it com- 
municate to them, and how to understand it 
as a language of religion. 

The hymn tunes of the church may be used 
with the very young as instrumental music for 
listening and to create atmosphere and moods. 
The hymns should be played simply, just as 
written, with no flourishes. There are some 
recordings of hymns which are good to use. 
Record players are very useful pieces of equip- 
ment in the church school. The tape recorder 
may also be useful. The church organist may 
record hymns or short portions of appropriate 
instrumental compositions for use in the class- 
room. Lack of such equipment need not pre- 
vent schools from having listening experiences. 





Parents or other adults who have special mu- 
sical talents such as playing the violin, flute, or 
piano, may be asked to present music to the 
children. The children should be prepared 
ahead of time, in order to make the experience 
more meaningful. 

Young people and adults may learn the pur- 
poses of church music and increase their ap- 
preciation through fellowship groups. Church 
history and the history of church music are 
good related subjects for study groups. Family 
nights, series of Lenten meetings, or other mid- 
week events, offer a challenge to the church 
musician to teach the people what church 
music is trying to say to them and to help them 
to listen and respond to it. 
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SOURCE AND RESOURCE MATERIALS 
FOR LISTENING EXPERIENCES 


Bailey, Albert E. The Gospel in hymns. 


Barbour, Harriet E. How to teach children to 
know music, by Harriet S Barbour and War- 
ren S. Freeman. Smith and Durrell, 1943. 

Morsch, Vivian S. The use of music in Chris- 
tian education. Westminster, 1956. (Chap- 
ter 8, p. 71-82. Listening experiences.) 

Thomas, Edith Lovell. Music in Christian edu- 
cation. Abingdon, 1953. 

National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. Children’s Associated Section. Chil- 


Lists of records are also available. 

Children’s Music Center, Los Angeles, Calif, 
Recommended records and books for the 
elementary curriculum. Children’s Music 
Center, 2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 


Columbia Record Catalogue. 


National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. Broadcasting and Film Commission, 
220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

Protestant Radio Center, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Victor Record Catalogue. Educational records. 

Some of the Protestant denominations are pro- 

ducing record albums for use in teaching 

music appreciation to children. The Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian churches have published 
and recorded some excellent materials. 


Educational 
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The Therapeutic Value 
of Church Music 





According to archeologists and anthropologists, 
every culture has used music in healing. The 
Indian medicine man recognized its value, as 
did ancient Greek philosophers and medical 
men of the Renaissance. The present use of 
music in therapy is a rapidly developing field 
that is attracting more and more musicians. 

In the hospital today, the music therapist 
works under the direct supervision of the phy- 
sician in meeting the needs of each patient. She 
works also with the chaplain and visiting min- 
isters. The music therapist must learn to know 
the type of religious music to which each pa- 
tient is accustomed, so that the most effective 
numbers can be used, not only during chapel 
services, but also in regular music sessions on 
the ward. 


Why music is therapeutic 
Research has proved that music can stim- 
ulate or relax various bodily processes, such 
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as metabolism, muscular energy, blood pres- 
sure and circulation, galvanic skin response 
and digestion. Strongly rhythmical music in- 
duces muscular response and coordination. 
Tone color, dynamics, pitch and harmony as 
well as accent and tempo should be considered 
in choosing stimulating or relaxing music. 

It is a well recognied fact that emotional 
upsets can cause physical as well as mental 
distress. The contractile emotions such as 
hate, fear, anger and aggression have a dele- 
terious effect on our bodily processes, while 
the expansive emotions such as faith, hope and 
love are beneficial. Religious leaders have 
been preaching this for thousands of years, 
yet man, being only human, refuses to listen. 
His conscience dictates suppression of these 
contractile emotions when he is beset by all 
the frustrations and complexities of modern 
competitive living. 

But suppression inflicts undue stress on many 
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physiological processes which rise up in re- 
bellion, causing much physical distress. Aller- 
gies, asthma, bronchitis, gastro-intestinal up- 
sets, hay fever, heart trouble, hives and other 
skin troubles are but a few of the diseases 
aggravated by emotional tension. 

Expression in a socially acceptable manner 
is much more advisable. But how can hos- 
tility or aggression be expressed in a way 
that does not bring harm to others or oneself? 
Music provides one of the best outlets for these 
feelings and so helps to relieve tension. Sing- 
ing lustily, pounding on a percussion instru- 
ment, or moving rhythmically are all socially 
acceptable, and the rhythm through its or- 
ganization helps a person regain self-control. 
Then by gradually decreasing the emotional 
level of the music, the wildest mental patient 
or highly disturbed youngster will gradually 
become calmer. 

Music has been called the language of the 
emotions and can communicate moods much 
more effectively than words. It expresses the 
expansive emotions such as faith, hope and 
love through its aesthetic qualities. The Ameri- 
can poet, Sydney Lanier, said, “Music is love 
in search of a word.” 

Music has other psychological uses besides 
changing moods and providing emotional re- 
lease. It can stimulate association and im- 
agery, and can provide a feeling of personal 
worth, so necessary in building character. 
Many a juvenile misbehaves merely to attract 
attention. How much more constructive it is 
to achieve worthy recognition by singing in a 
choir or playing an instrument. 

Man is a social being and must learn to co- 
operate with his fellow men in all endeavors. 
Music has the power to establish group feeling 
between those who have little else in common. 
Because music is sub-verbal and non-contro- 
versial, it can dissolve hate, fear and mistrust 
by relaxing tensions and providing a feeling 
of wellbeing and mutual understanding. 

It is not necessary to understand the Rus- 
sian language in order to appreciate the mas- 
terpieces of Tschaikowsky or Rimski-Korsa- 
kov, nor to speak Spanish in order to enjoy 
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South American rhythms. But man’s response 
to music depends upon conditioning, the kind 
of music he has been exposed to throughout 
his life span. Through education we can 
learn to appreciate and understand all types, 
if we are provided with the opportunity. 

Man instinctively turns to religion for inner 
resources to combat the tensions and frustra- 
tions of everyday life. Poise, self-control and 
peace of mind are necessary, not only for 
health and happiness, but for successful living. 

In the Old Testament there are many in- 
stances cited of prophets retreating to the 
mountain top to meditate and receive divine 
inspiration. Elisha said, “Bring me a minstrel” 
and “When the minstrel played the hand of 
the Lord was upon him.” 

Isaiah, when he spoke of the time when there 
would be peace and joy always spoke of sing- 
ing. “For the Lord shall comfort Zion . . . joy 
and gladness shall be found therein, thanks- 
giving and the voice of melody. . . . The re- 
deemed of the Lord shall return and come to 
Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads.” 

Man needs to worship and to pray, and uses 
music, not only to help him reach a spiritual 
level, but also to express his praise and pray- 
ers. The choice of music for use in services 
of worship is one of the most important duties 
of music directors and organists. The mental 
and emotional well being of many members 
of the congregation may depend on the kind 
of music that is chosen. 


Specific functions of church music 

A capable church organist chooses his prel- 
udes in order to bring about a real spiritual 
elevation. He makes a careful choice of regis- 
istration which gives sustained tone quality 
without tremolo and extreme climaxes; he 
chooses music with poignant harmonies not 
too dissonant or involved; music that expresses 
peace rather than passion; humility rather than 
triumph. All of these are means of creating 
an atmosphere in which the individual can lay 
aside his troubles and experience a cleansing 
and renewal. 
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The architecture of a cathedral is conducive 
of the same mood: stained-glass windows; a 
beautifully carved altar; the vastness of a 
vaulted ceiling. The aesthetic affect of great 
art counteracts the tensions and confusions 
of the outside world. The serenity of moun- 
tain scenery in its vastness and grandeur has 
a similar effect. God is great and I am small, 
yet I can lay hold upon His power. 

Trying to express in mere words the re- 
ligion that the music of Palestrina, Bach, 
Handel or Cesar Frank preaches would be 
futile. Great masterpieces can inspire us spir- 
itually and their integration in this important 
phase of healing should be recognized by 
music therapists, chaplains and ministers as 
well as choir directors and church organists. 
If the ordinary man has not been exposed to 
the great masters, it is our duty to educate him 
gradually so that he is not denied this inspira- 
tion. 

In the responses of a simple or elaborate 
liturgy the common man has an essential part 
in the service, and where music is combined, 
the meaning of the words becomes more im- 
pressive and goes deeper into man’s being. 
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The singing of hymns provides the wor- 
shiper with another opportunity to take part 
in the service, as well as providing him with 
opportunity for emotional expression. Lusty 
singing has definite therapeutic value psy- 
chologically, but where the voices are blended 
in part singing, the participant is more aware 
of his brethren. By subduing his own voice 
in order to harmonize and blend, he is demon- 
strating social qualities, for who can be selfish 
or strive to excel for his own glory when 
he is controlling his own contribution for the 
good of the whole group? 

In 1948 the American Music Conference 
made an extensive national survey of public 
interest in music among highly diverse groups 
in cities of various sizes as well as rural com- 
munities. More people (60.8% of the total 
group) preferred church music and hymns to 
any other type, even popular dance music, 
except in cities of 500,000 and over, where 
only 36.3% expressed preference for religious 
music. These figures may not be valid in 1959 
when so many disc jockeys push popular re- 
cordings for commercial purposes. However, 
in hospitals more patients request hymns 








(about 75%) for community singing than any 
other type of song. Individual choices of 
course depend upon denominational back- 
ground. 

The choice and performance of choral music 
by the choir can make or break the religious 
atmosphere of the service. Those who sing 
in the choir usually receive more benefit than 
the congregation, for participation involves 
many more benefits than mere listening. 
Churches that depend entirely upon a pro- 
fessional quartette are ignoring many benefits 
for the training and development of their own 
members. 

The final hymn in a service is important to 
the psychological well being of the worshiper. 
It should be a vigorous one—a confident hymn 
of thanksgiving, courage or action. After this 
the organist “pulls out all the stops” and sends 
the congregation out into the work-a-day 
world with feelings of joy and well-being, 
renewed energy and inner resources to meet 
the problems encountered in everyday living. 
Good will, friendship, brotherly love, faith and 
hope (the expansive emotions) have been sub- 
stituted for any contractile emotions that may 
have been present before the service began. 





Words of advice 


And now that we have reviewed the thera- 
peutic values of church music, it may be wise 
to adminster a few words of caution to di- 
rectors of music as well as music therapists. 
In most denominations, the type of music used 
has become traditional. We prefer what we 
are accustomed to hearing, and our reaction 
is dependent upon cultural conditioning. Each 
person benefits most when exposed to the 
music he prefers. 

Those who have been exposed to all types 
of music will benefit the most for they have 
learned to appreciate Negro spirituals, all kinds 
of hymns, chorales, plain chant, and music of 
the best composers. 

Music associated with religious worship will 
bring back such associations, no matter where 
heard. The director of music must know his 
congregation’s tastes and be careful to largely 
abide by them. At the same time he should 
gradually introduce the finest church music 
from various backgrounds and cultures. As 
the members of the congregation grow in their 
appreciation and understanding of all kinds 
of music they will become better integrated, 
more whole personalities. 


REVIEWS OF ORGAN MUSIC 


A Nativity Suite, by Wilbur Held. Concordia, 

1959. $1.25. 

There is a need for such a group of num- 
bers as the five little gems included here. They 
are technically easy and yet require mature 
musicianship to bring out the dignified feeling 
of worship that is there. 

The five parts are short and simple in form 
but fascinating in the treatment of the choral 
themes used as their basis. These are O Come 
Emmanuel, Silent Night, Shepherds, The 
Three Kings and Joy to the World. The 
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modern harmonies and a registration using 
bells and shepherds’ flutes, which have long 
been associated with Christmas, make the suite 
interesting to the listener. He will feel that 
even though the concept is quite contem- 
porary, the “sounds” of the melodies are what 
he is accustomed to hearing. 

The suite may be used as a prelude to a 
Vesper service or for creating atmosphere for 
a Nativity play or pageant. Its separate parts 
might be used in a variety of ways during the 
Christmas season. 
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Two Preludes for Christmas, by George 

Schafer. Concordia, 1958. $1.25. 

These two preludes are ingenious and well- 
written but difficult to perform. Both are 
definitely for a festive yet solemn service, but 
they would be equally at home on a concert 
program. 

The prelude on Veni Emmanuel is a brilliant 
but majestic chorale arranged in a more or less 
contrapuntal style, interspersed with bell-like 
scale passages. 

The Tintinnabulation Carillon, the second 
prelude, is a pastorale of bell sounds, not writ- 
ten for the use of bells, but giving the impres- 
sion of many toned chimes. This would make 
an interesting offertory at any service during 
the Christmas season.. Both compositions give 


The A.G.O. 


The American Guild of Organists can be of 
help to every organist and choir director. Its 
purpose is to advance the cause of the finest 
church music, to raise the status of church 
musicians, and to help them to grow in their 
appreciation of their responsibilities, duties 
and opportunities. 

The Guild was organized in 1896 and now 
has over 17,000 members and 275 chapters and 
branches throughout the United States. No 
examination is required for membership and 
all organists and choir directors are eligible. 

Examinations can be taken for certain types 
of membership. Through examinations a reg- 
ular member can become a Fellow, Associate, 
or Choirmaster. Taking these examinations 
is entirely ‘optional. In them the training and 
attainments of candidates are evaluated in the 
fields of organ playing, choir training, theory 
and general knowledge of music. 

Annual national and regional meetings are 
held as well as more frequent meetings in 
places where local chapters exist. At these 
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a capable organist a chance to “show off” the 
unusual combinations and varied coloring of 
his organ. 


Two Noels. Arranged by Claude Means. 

Cradle Song, by Francois Cauperin. 

Puer Nobis Nascitur, by N. A. Lebegue. 

Gray, 1958. 75 cents. 

This is one of the St. Cecilia series of com- 
positions for organ, number 852 of this series. 
The arrangements of the two Noels are not 
difficult for the usual church organist. They 
have a nice feeling for the classical idiom, but 
are graceful and light. The pedal is an in- 
tegral part of the compositions and gives them 
a down-to-earth feeling which keeps them 
from being too ethereal. These little numbers 
may well be used as preludes. 


meetings members hear organ and choral re- 
citals and addresses and discussion by out- 
standing men and women in the field of church 
music. 

Two publications of the Guild are the 
“American Guild of Organists Quarterly” and 
“Diapason,” the official monthly magazine. 
These periodicals contain articles and reviews 
of lasting interest to the serious student of 
church music. 

During the past year the A.G.O. set up a 
national committee on choral music and com- 
position. It is the special responsibility of 
this committee to promote choral work and 
composition in the field of church music. This 
will help the A.G.O. to be increasingly help- 
ful to the choir director as well as to the or- 
ganist and to bring about a better balance in 
all of the music of the church. 

Information about the cost of membership 
and the location of chapters of the Guild can 
be obtained by writing to the national head- 
quarters 

The American Guild of Organists 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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Christmas has inspired more music than any 
other season of the year. The traditional carols 
always bring a glow to the heart of the listener. 
These ‘have been woven into anthems and 
appeared in arrangements of many kinds. New 
anthems are also published each year; some of 
them are arrangements of works of the great 
composers of the past, others are original 
anthems by modern composers. 

Some of the recently published anthems are: 


Jesu, Thou Wast Born to Us, by George Fox. 
Gray, 1959. 7 pages. 22 cents. SATB. 
This is called a Christmas chorale and is in 

four parts. The unaccompanied choral parts 
are tied together by the delightful accompani- 
ment reminiscent of Jesu, Joy of Man’s De- 
siring. The anthem is easy. Its effectiveness 
depends upon the ability of the choir to sing 
their chorale type phrases smoothly and the 
ability of the organist to play the flowing ac- 
companiment rhythmically without a break. 
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Staff Notes 
and Reviews 


A Babe Lies in the Cradle, by Paul C. Van 
Dyke. Flammer, 1958. 8 pages. 20 cents. 
SATB. - 

The sopranos and tenors sing in unison at 
the beginning of this anthem, then each part 
enters separately. The sopranos and altos each 
divide into two parts for part of the anthem. 
There is a baritone solo sung above the chorus. 
The anthem is of medium difficulty, requiring 
strong men’s and women’s parts. There are 
opportunities for effective contrasts from the 
soft lullaby to the mighty climax “How mighty 
is Thy wondrous love! Fill Thou this heart 
of mine, with that great love of Thine.” 
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A Sound of Angels, by Christopher Tye. 
Edited by W. M. Atkins. Oxford University 
Press, 1958. 3 pages. 20 cents. SATB. 
Christopher Tye was master of choristers 

at Ely Cathedral four hundred years ago. He 

was tutor to King Edward VI and organist of 
the Chapel Royal under Queen Elizabeth I. He 
composed fine church music but is not widely 
known. 

This is a lovely easy four-part anthem which 
carries the story of Christmas. 


The Christ Child, by Peter Cornelius. Galleon 
Press, 1957. 9 pages. 22 cents. SATB. 
An anthem of medium difficulty with a solo 

sung above the other parts throughout. The 

range of the solo is from middle C to E flat, 
so that it is within the range of most singers. 


Star in the East. Arranged by Royal Stanton. 
Lawson-Gould, 1959. 10 pages. 25 cents. 
SSATB. 

This Epiphany anthem is made up of the 
words of the hymn “Brightest and Best of the 
Sons of the Morning.” It is adapted from an 
old melody which is not familiar. Its minor 
key gives the anthem a plaintive quality. There 
is a solo part for alto or baritone which is sung 
above the humming of the chorus at the be- 
ginning and close. There are places where the 
sopranos divide into two parts. 

The anthem is of medium difficulty. 


We Three Kings, by John Henry Hopkins. 
Arranged by Charles Black. Gray, 1959. 
7 pages. 22 cents. SATB. 

The hymn “We Three Kings of Orient 
Are” was written and composed by John 
Henry Hopkins, an Episcopal minister who 
spent most of his life in Vermont where his 
father was the first bishop. This arrangement 
weaves soprano and baritone solos and chorus 
around the hymn. A descant is added for two 
verses. 


Guest from Heaven. Old Spanish carol. Ar- 
ranged by Oscar R. Overby. Augsburg, 
1957. 7 pages. 18 cents. 

A lilting Spanish carol especially appropriate 
for Christmas morning services, when the 
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lullaby type carol seems a little too quiet. The 
anthem requires a choir with parts strong 
enough to hold their own, for the parts do not 
move along together. The soprano carries 
the melody throughout. 

Some may know this carol by its first words, 
“To a virgin meek and mild.” 


The Sleep of the Child Jesus. Old French 
Noel. F. A. Gevaert. Arranged by Paul 
Christiansen. Augsburg, 1954. | page. 
15 cents. 


A short, simple song of delicate beauty. 
While only covering one page, it is in effect 
three times as long. There are three verses, 
“Twixt ox and ass,” “Twixt rose and lily,” 
and “Twixt shepherd youths,” followed by 
the refrain which is the longest part of the 
carol, “Sleep, Thou little Child .. .” 


Jesus, Joy of Man's Desiring, by Johann 
Sebastian Bach. Concordia, 1951. 8 pages. 
18 cents. 

This is a setting of Jesus, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring, which should be widely used. It is 
not difficult either in accompaniment or choir 
parts and should be able to be sung by any 
choir doing serious four-part work. 


SOLO 


To Us a Little Child is Born, by Franz Tunder. 
Arranged by Richard T. Gore. A Christmas 
cantata for soprano or tenor. Concordia, 
1959. 4 pages. $1. 


Franz Tunder was Buxtehude’s predecessor 
at St. Mary’s Church in Luebeck. He com- 
posed some fine music but did not become as 
well known as Buxtehude. This beautiful solo 
would add to any Christmas service. The solo 
and accompaniment are of medium difficulty. 
A foreword gives suggestions for registration 
and interpretation. The solo is not difficult 
but requires the breathe control of a well- 
trained voice. 








(bristmas 
Pro grams 


and (antatas 


In many churches it has become traditional 
to have a special music program at Christmas. 
The popular old cantatas are often worked to 
death. There are a variety of ways in which 
such programs can be planned to give them 
new life and beauty. 

Churches with limited choirs can have a 
carol service in which the congregation plays a 
large part. Backgrounds of some of the carols 
could be given. Carols could be grouped either 
by subject or by country of origin. This might 
be varied by the choir singing descants for 
some of the carols. 


Unison Hymns with Descants for Junior and 
Senior Choirs. Arranged by Marie Pooler. 
Augsburg, 1959. 85 cents. 


Ten hymns with descants are included in 
this collection. Three are for the Christmas 
season. They are “All My Heart This Night 
Rejoices,” “Good Christian Men Rejoice,” 
and “While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
by Night.” 


A Little Christmas Cantata, by Tibor Serly. 

Schirmer, 1958. 25 cents. 

A simple program built around the carols 
“The First Nowell” and “Away in a Manger.” 
This is not a cantata in the regular sense of the 
word. There is a short introduction which 
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can be played on piano or organ or by an or- 
chestra. The audience then sings “The First 
Nowell.” Another instrumental section leads 
into “Away in a Manger.” After this is sung 
and another instrumental interlude played the 
audience is divided into two parts and one 
part sings “Away in a Manger” and the other 
“The First Nowell.” The choir joins only in 
the last three pages when they sing a har- 
monization of the refrain “Nowell, Nowell.” 

This would make an interesting new type of 
program for a small church. It is short, only 
eleven pages long. 


Song of the Birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
Marc-Antoine Charpentier. Edited by H. 
Wiley Hitchcock. Concordia, 1959. 46 
pages. $1.50. 


An oratorio of the Christmas story by one 
of the best French composers of the seven- 
teenth century. It contains a mixture of French 
and Italian traits as Charpentier studied under 
Carissimi, the great Italian teacher and com- 
poser of oratorios. 

There are solo parts for two sopranos and 
the sopranos and altos of the chorus frequently 
divide into two parts. There is a bass solo and 
parts are given for two violins besides the or- 
gan accompaniment. This is a delightful work 
if you have the choir for it. 


All My Heart This Night Rejoices, by Her- 
mann Erdlen. Concordia, 1959. 47 pages. 
$1.50. 


If you have a fine full choir, good soprano 
and bass soloists, and like music with a defi- 
nitely modern flavor this may be for you. It 
is difficult in voice parts and accompaniment. 

If you have the kind of choir that sings 
Handel’s Messiah every year, how about try- 
ing Heinrich Schiitz’ Christmas Oratorio or 
Christmas Story this year? Then there is Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio, than which there is none 
greater. No matter what kind of choir you 
have, by all means listen to these greatest of 
oratorios this Christmas. 
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Two songs from "More Songs and Carols for 


Children" 


Some of the hardest music to find is that 
for the very smallest children. Songs for 
kindergarten and primary and cherub choir 
age are apt to be songs with little meaning or 
with thoughts quite beyond the understanding 
of small children. The Rev. William Grime, 
an Episcopal clergyman, has done a great serv- 
ice by writing the words and music of songs 
which carry the Christian message in a lan- 
guage so simple that even the smallest children 
can learn and grow as they use them. The 
tunes are also delightful. Two earlier collec- 
tions of songs by Mr. Grime are “Teaching 
Little Children to Pray” and “New Songs and 
Carols for Children.” 


Two anthems from “Rejoice in the Lord" 


Ulrich S. Leupold, dean and music director 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Seminary of Can- 
ada, has arranged a collection of simple an- 
thems called “Rejoice in the Lord.” While 
they are written in three parts, soprano, alto 
and bass, the suggestion is given that they can 
also be used in two parts for a treble chorus 
or even in unison if a full accompaniment is 
given. The anthems are suitable for small 
senior or youth choirs. Two anthems from 
this collection are reprinted in this issue of the 
JourRNAL. 


O Sleep, Thou Heavenly Infant, Sleep 


This is taken from an Austrian carol of the 
nineteenth century. It is short and simple but 
can be very effective if the expression in each 
verse is slightly different. The over-all effect 
should be soft but not monotonous. The words 
are guides to the expression. The shading 
which is marked can be followed in general 
in the first two verses. The third verse is of a 
different character and might be begun with 
medium softness and built up to full voice on 
death. The next phrase might be sung fairly 
full, coming down then to very soft for the 
final refrain. 
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Epiphany Carol 


The second carol from the collection Re- 
joice in the Lord is an appealing earlier French 
melody. Its form makes it easily adaptable to 
most situations. The beginning can be sung 
by a group of sopranos, by sopranos and altos, 
by all the choir in unison or as a solo. 

Clear diction is especially important in an 
anthem of this type. The congregation must 
be able to understand all of the words. It 
might be well for the choir director, after all 
of the dynamics have been worked out, to go 
to the back of the room and listen, to make 
sure that the words as well as the melody come 
through clearly. 


Shepherds Him Their Praises Bringing 


This is one of the vast store of melodies 
found and arranged by Michael Praetorius. 


Walter Buszin has taken this simple Prae- 
torius setting of an old folk song and made it 
available to us in a form which should be pop- 
ular with present-day choirs. 


The Road to Bethlehem 


An anthem of unusual freshness and beauty, 
“The Road to Bethlehem” can be sung ef- 
fectively by most choirs. The opening short 
solo passage should be sung by one or several 
sopranos, with lightness and clearness. The 
single voice is preferable but if a choir does 
not have a very light clear soprano it is better 
to use several voices singing together lightly 
than to risk any harshness of tone. 

The opening chorus picks up slightly, from 
the tempo of the solo. The words themselves 
show where the emphasis should come. It 
should be sung softly until the build up in the 
praise of the Baby Jesus with which each verse 
ends. 

The solo to be sung by a bass or group of 
basses should also be soft and slow but clear. 
The tempo is picked up more than in the first 
verse as the chorus sings the story of Joseph. 

The last part of the carol is a prayer to the 
Baby Jesus, of great depth and beauty. It 
should be sung as indicated, mezzo forte. The 
tempo should be quicker than in the earlier 
verses as the whole atmosphere should be 
that of joy. 
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“°° J Can't Bring Three Kings to Bethlehem 






Words and Music by Rev. Wn. Grime 
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3. 
ZT can't bring @ song fo Bethlehem Z cant? bring a star fo Bethlehem 
Like those bright angels sang. Lrke that bg aids: ‘7 star. 
Bat O what can J do? Bat O what can I do? 
ZT can sing @ song jer Jesus. Z can tell someone of Jesus. 
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We Meet around the Manger Bed °° 


or but ~ foo fast Werds and Mustc by Kev. Won. Grime 
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he meet around the manger Sed 
And bring Him love and sing 
We meet around the manger bed 
As children of the Aing. 

We have our work to do jer Him 
Like helping each to be 

A happy, healthy child of God 
For all the world fo see. 
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This anthem is from “Rejoice in the Lord,” a collection of anthems for soprano, alto and baritone, 
arranged by Ulrich S. Leupold and published by Augsburg Publishing House. Price 85 cents. 


Reprinted by permission 











Epiphany Carol 


CECIL FRANCES ALEXANDER, 1823-95 15th Century French Melody 


Quietly 










1 Saw you nev - er in the twi - light, When the 
“(Up in heav’n the clear stars shin - ing Through the 
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sun had left her _ skies, 


gloom, like sil - ver eyes? of old the wise - men 


watch- ing, Saw a i tle stran - ger star, And 





This anthem is from “Rejoice in the Lord,” 
77745 somal by Ulrich S. Leupold and published by Augsburg Publishing House. Price 85 cents. 


a collection of anthems for soprano, alto and baritone, 
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knew, the King was giv- en, And they fol - lowed it from far. 
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Heard you nev-er of the sto - ry How they crossed the des-ert wild, 
“({Jour-neyed on by plain and moun-tain, Till they found the ho - ly a, 7 
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How they o-pen’d all their treas-ure,Kneel-ing to that in-fant King; Gave the 


gold and fra-grant in-cense, Gave the myrrh in of - fer - ing? 
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Know ye not that low-ly Ba - by Was the bright and morn-ing star, 
“(He who came to light the Gen-tiles And the dark-en’d isles a - far? 
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And we, too,may seek His cra-dle; There our heart’s best treas-ure bring; Love and 


decrescendo 5) 


faith, and true de - vo -tion For our Sav - iour, God, and hs, 


decrescendo 
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(Quem Pastores Laudavere) 


Anonymous. Pre-Reformation 


German: Den die Hirten lobten sehre 


English version by Theodora Lau 


Shep-herds Him 


Shep-herds Him 


sing - ing: 
heav - en, 


sing - ing: 
heav - en, 


their 
Joy - ous praise, then, 


their 
Joy - ous praise, then, 


“Fear 
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For 


ear 


For 


prais - es 
Christ be 


prais - es 
Christ be 





Shepherds Him Their Praises Bringing 


Harmonized and arranged by 


Michael Praetorius 


Edited by Walter E. Buszin 


bring-ing, 
giv - en, 


bring-ing, 
giv - en, 


Vie with an - gel 
God’s Son from 


Vie with an - gel 
God’s true Son from 


i: 


’ . 
news were - ing, 
was He giv- en, 


’ . 
news were bring - ’ 
was He giv - en, 


2d 





The hymn Quem Pastores Laudavere was sung as a religious folksong as early as the 
fore part of the fifteenth century. It has enjoyed great popularity ever since and has 
been set by various master composers. The setting of Michael Praetorius is among 


the best and most simple. 
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Born this night is Christ, the King!” This night an an - gel 
Glo - ry be to God a- lone. Let us with an - gels 


Born this night is Christ, the King!” This night an 
Glo --ry be to God a- lone. Let us with 


Dav - id’s town, And _ shep-herds there 
hap - py voice Ex - tol His name 


Dav - id's And _ shep-herds there 
hap - py Ex - tol His name 





Shepherds Him Their Praises Bringing, 6 
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Who watched their flock, saw 


Now peace shall _ be on 


Who watched their fleck, saw 
Now peace shall be on 


brought a 
God all 


glad 
praise 


new 


brought a new 


God all 


glad 
praise 


Shepherds Him Their Praises Bringing, 5 
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for - 


clouds 
earth 


clouds 
earth 


of light, Then an - gels bright, Who 
a - gain, Good will to men, To 


of light, Then an-gels bright, Who 
a - gain, Good will to men, To 











Of which to - night 
For God a Sav-ior 


the joy Of which to - night 
a- bound, For God a Sav- ior 


which to 
took man’s 
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No. 2598 CHURCH MUSIC REVIEW Price 18 cents 


THE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM 


Christmas Carol for S. A. T. B., Unaccompanied 
ROSCOE MOTT GILES WILLIAM B. GILES 
NEW YORE: THE H.W. GRAY CO., Inc., 1459 East 48th St., Agents for NOVELLO & CO., LONDON 





SOLO (or a few voices) 
Plaintively 




































Moth-er Ma-ry, Moth-er Ma- ry, on the road to Beth-le- 
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hem, Ten-der Vir-gin, Gen-tle Maid - en, what a-waits thy com-ing 
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there? Where is shel-ter, where is com-fort, gentle love thy pain to 
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share? We sing prais - es, A -_ men! 
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SOLO (or a few voices) 
Sadly 
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Seek-ing, and not find-ing shel-ter for Ma-ry, in sore need— 
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hem, seek-ing ha-ven for the maid-en, soon to bear the Ho-ly 
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Turn your foot-steps to the sta- ble, low-ly 
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shrine to wel-come them._ We sing prais - es, A - men!_ 
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birth. we hail! 
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men, Ho-ly In-fant, love in - car-nate, sent by God our sins to 
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Now we pray Thee, we im - plore Thee, live with - 
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Robes for Your Choir 
send 1 Robe Styles - PARK AT SIXTH ¢ MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
‘a ri Gedbies of aatetil WANTS YOU TO SEE SOME 
for fabric and color : EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
catalog (0 Confirmation Robes _ wn A Win N ow. x et we eee. 
E. R. MOORE CO. i Please send me he | following on 30 DAY 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. APPROVAL 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. (CO CHRISTMAS—ITS CAROLS, CUSTOMS AND LEGENDS 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. One of the most useful carol books pub- 
lished! Over 75 carols plus authentic infor- 





mation. SATB or Unison 


CD S.A.B. CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Over 30 carols 


When ordering an ? eke prea - 


Over 50 carols plus their interesting stories. 
SATB or Unison. 60 


es | Oman erate wes | Ss 
Re Op HE ne ae [] DESCANTS OM CHRISTMAS CAROLS 35 
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: : , New Anthems for the 
’ : Christmas Season 


by Outstanding Composers 





1248 Graduals for Advent and Christ- 1243 A Great and Mighty Wonder 
/ mas, Austin Lovelace (Praetorius), arr. G. Winston 
Unison and SATB M_ 18e Cassler SA E 2c 
1251 | Heard the Bells on Christmas TCI5A Child Is Born in. Bethlehem 
Day, James Neff SATB M 22c¢ (Danish Carol), arr. Marie Pooler 
1253 Shout the Glad Tidings, David SA E 20c¢ 
Williams Ss or SA E 22e 1224 pe — “ Realms of wert 
enry Smart), arr. Marie Pooler 
1255 e] Jesu So Meek, O Jesu So Je. Choir & SATB. E 2c 
Kind, Willem Mudde SATB E (8c F 
e ; , 1199 While Shepherds Watched 
1207 Christmas Praise, Healey Willan (Theadess Kellah), are: Ghasgee 
Unison or SATB E iés —— ae 6 
1196 In Excelsis Gloria! Flor Peeters 504 Midnight, Sleeping Bethlehem 
SATB E 20c (Lian Chi-Fang), arr. Paul Chris- 
1186 Guest From Heaven (Spanish Nansen SATB E 20 
Carol), Oscar Overby SATB E 20c 505 The Furry Day Carol (Cornish 
1247 Oh, | Would Sing of Mary's Child, Tune), G. Winston Cassler 
Austin Lovelace Unison E I6c SATB E 20c 
1241 Mary, Mother Sweet and Mild, 506 Song of the Seven Lambs, Richard 
Robert Wetzler SATB E 20c Warner SSA M 22c 


Order From 
Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 














“First in its field” “oe Christian Herald 


THE STORY OF CHRISTIAN HYMNODY 
by E. E. Ryden 


A fascinating historical survey of church musicology, rich in devotional 
content, is this monumental new anthology. Here are smoothly styled, 
radiant narratives appealing te scholar and lay reader alike—an attrac- 
tive, authoritative treasury of worship, program and research material. 

688 pages $5.95 











WORSHIP 
by Luther D. Reed 


This new book is rich in practical suggestions and may 
be used for reference. Lists of anthems appropriate to 
the church year, specifications for various organs, how 
to introduce a new hymn; all make this an extremely 
valuable aid to organist, choir director, pastor. The 
author was president of the Lutheran Liturgical Associ- 
ation, vice-president of the Hymn Society of America, 
and is an honorary member of the American Guild of 
Organists. $6.75 


THE CHILDREN'S CHOIR 
by Ruth K. Jacobs 


Mrs. Jacobs’ extensive acquaintance as founder and 
president of the Choristers Guild and her practical ex- 
perience enhance this informational guidance book. It 
will help the director make use of the church music pro- 
gram to work toward deeper religious training and ex- 
perience for the children. 7 


THE CHOIRMASTER'S WORKBOOK 
(VOLUME VI) 


by Dayton W. Nordin 


Designed to meet the multiple needs of the working 
church musician in a 52-week period. Bound in plastic, 
the handy ket volume offers full-page forms for 
scheduling music, records for attendance and library 
inventory, rehearsal outlines, new listings of worthwhile 
selections, and special articles, including suggestions 
choir organization. $2.00 


THE GOSPEL IN HYMNS 


A most complete and readable story of hymns down 
through the ages. Professor Bailey explains the signifi- 
cance of the words, providing the reader with a new 
understanding of the hymns te sings. Illustrated with 
photographs and old drawings. 608 pages. $6.75 


order from 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
@ 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pe. 

















